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upon what remains to be ascertained about mere frogs 
and toads, the mind reverts to their mechanism of 
accommodation for vision within and without the water, 
our knowledge concerning which is an absolute blank. 
If we may judge by analogy to the inanimate, displace¬ 
ment of the lens of an altogether remarkable order must 
take place, and there is thus opened up a line of in¬ 
vestigation of absorbing interest alike in its morpho¬ 
logical, physiological, and physical aspects, in which, to 
say the least, there probably lies the explanation of the 
remarkable series of accessory eye-muscles which these 
animals possess. 

That a great deal remains to be done in the study 
of these familiar creatures is certain. The author has 
produced a masterly treatise upon their classification and 
distribution, upon which he is now a leading authority. 
He deals with a subject historically associated in a pro¬ 
minent manner with the labours of English-speaking 
zoologists, and tells us that he will be content if those 
who use the book may derive from the perusal of its 
pages one-tenth of the pleasure it has given him to 
write them. His preface, in which this sentiment 
occurs, is positively infectious in its enthusiasm, force of 
personal example, and love of science for its own sake ; 
and neither he nor we could desire more of his book than 
that it might stimulate to action some one who should in 
turn succeed him as a foremost authority upon the group 
of animals with which it deals. 

Concerning the vestigial portions of the urinogenital 
apparatus above referred to, the author, relying only 
upon macroscopic characters and following Spengel, has 
described the duct which in Alytes receives the vasa 
efferentia as Mullerian ; and he regards the vesicula 
seminalis in all forms as a derivative of that. He omits 
mention, however, of the vestigial Mullerian duct of the 
male Rana , which, though exceedingly delicate, is usually 
present; and this is the more regrettable, since Marshall 
proved microscopically that it skirts the outer border of 
the vesicula as an independent tube. The relation¬ 
ships of the vesicula to the so-called “ureter” in Rana, 
and to the presumed Mullerian duct in Alytes , the alleged 
homology of which has been challenged, are thus seen to 
be identical, wherefore the latter would appear to repre¬ 
sent the Wolffian duct proper, and the so-called “ ureter ” 
of the Anura either a specialised portion of that, or an 
independent duct arising from the kidney, as might well 
be from the condition in Alytes and some Urodela. Com¬ 
parative embryologists will not need to be reminded that 
a precisely similar difficulty besets the interpretation of 
the corresponding parts in the Elasmobranch fishes, and 
as concerning the Anura more particularly the whole 
matter, anomalous to an unparalleled degree on the 
Spengelian interpretation, apparently harmonious and 
exceptionally instructive by extension of Marshall’s 
observation, demands renewed microscopic inquiry. 
Indeed, to the present writer it has long appeared that 
the male genitalia of Alytes and Discoglossus, as here 
interpreted, conform to a type transitional between that 
of the Urodela in which a fully-developed Wolffian body, 
differentiated into a sexual and a renal portion, is pre¬ 
sent, and of the higher Anura, in which the homologue 
of the renal part receives the vasa efferentia, and to 
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justify the conclusion that the latter condition is 
secondary and associated with the suppression of the 
sexual part. And if this be so, an additional argument 
will have been furnished for the lowly affinities of the 
Discoglossidse. G. B. H. 


PREHISTORIC CIVILISATION IN EGYPT. 

Recherches sur les Origtnes de TEgypte. Ethnographie 
Prehistorique et Tombeau Royal de Negadah. Par 
J. de Morgan. Avec la collaboration de MM. Wiede¬ 
mann, Jequier, et Fouquet. Pp. x + 395. (Paris ; 
Leroux, 1897.) 

HE large section of the scientific public which is 
interested in prehistoric remains will, we are sure, 
cordially welcome the second part of M. de Morgan’s 
work on “ Les Origines de l’Itgypte,” which is now before 
us. Every reader of the first part waited, we fear with 
some impatience, for the supplementary facts which were 
known to be forthcoming ; and now that they are in our 
hands, it is more possible to judge of the general effect 
of M. de Morgan’s recent discoveries upon the sciences 
of archaeology and anthropology. For some years past 
the natives of Upper Egypt have been offering numbers 
of curious objects for purchase to the tourist and wander¬ 
ing Egyptologist, and the said objects were so remark¬ 
able from artistic and other points of view, that more 
than one archaeologist have pronounced them to be for¬ 
geries. That these objects came from several different 
places in Upper Egypt was quite certain, but it was hard 
to believe the fact, and most people, whatever they said, 
privately thought the statements of the natives to be 
unbelievable. 

M. de Morgan was the first to find the solution of the 
difficulty, and now he has triumphantly proved that these 
strange objects do really come from a number of sites 
which extend along the Nile Valley from Cairo on the 
north to Wady Haifa on the south, and that they repre¬ 
sent the remains of a people who occupied Egypt before 
the Egyptians who have hitherto been known to us from 
inscribed statues, temples, &c. In the second chapter 
of the present volume of his work he gives a list of these 
sites, and it may be considered the most important 
section of his book ; it is much to be hoped that now 
circumstances have obliged him to transfer the field of 
his labours to Persia, others, whether they be English 
or French, may take steps to examine by means of 
systematic excavations the sites of wffiich he has given 
us such a full list. 

But though M. de Morgan has not been alone in making 
researches concerning the history of the remote period 
in which these sites were occupied, and though Messrs. 
Petrie and Amdlineau have collected much information 
from their excavations at Amrah, Balias, and Nakada } 
it must not for one moment be imagined that all the 
questions connected with the prehistoric people of Egypt 
can be answered, or all difficulties solved. Nor can it 
be said whence this people came, or when they first 
occupied their stations in the Nile Valley ; at present it 
is difficult even to find a name for them which will satisfy 
both M. de Morgan and Mr. Petrie. M, de Morgan^ 
basing his opinion upon anthropological evidence 
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adduced by Dr. Fouquet, as much as upon the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence which he himself has carefully sifted, 
has come to the conclusion that the people whose re¬ 
mains he has found are as old as any race known in the 
world, and that, in any case, they are the earliest in¬ 
habitants of Egypt. On the other hand, Mr. Petrie calls 
them the “New Race,” which appellation, viewed in the 
light of the evidence given in M. de Morgan’s book, is 
clearly wrong, and shows that Mr. Petrie did not under¬ 
stand the facts of the case. 

According to M. de Morgan the word “ Egyptian ” 
signifies the man who migrated from Asia to Egypt, whose 
civilisation was peculiar to himself, and whose ethnic 
history is still unknown. Between him and his predecessor, 
whom we may call the aboriginal inhabitant, he draws 
a sharp distinction both mentally and morally, and the 
former was mesaticephaiic and the latter dolichocephalic. 
It is important to note that the indigenes had smooth and 
fair hair, and that they belonged to the white race ; thus 
the old theory that the Egyptians were of negro origin 
receives another blow, and incidentally it is quite clear 
that the Cush referred to in the Bible as the home of the 
Egyptian is not Ethiopia. In the chapter on the indi¬ 
genous peoples of Egypt we have a most useful account 
of the various objects which have been found in the pre¬ 
historic sites, well illustrated by scores of woodcuts which 
will prove invaluable to those who have not the oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the originals, and at the end is given a 
good account of the various methods of burial employed 
by the utdighies of Egypt. 

In the earliest times the dead were buried without any 
attempt being made to mummify the body or to strip the 
bones of their flesh. Later, the flesh was stripped from 
the bones, which were then buried, frequently in great 
disorder; sometimes the body was simply hacked in 
pieces so that it might be packed easily in a small space. 
Still later, an attempt to preserve the body by mummi¬ 
fication was made ; for Dr. Fouquet has found traces of 
bitumen in the bones which he has examined. In the 
earliest tombs no metal objects have been found, but of 
those in which no instruments of iron and bronze have 
been discovered, the famous tomb at Nakada which 
M. de Morgan first excavated, and has described in the 
fourth chapter, is the best known example. It is, of 
course, quite easy to see from the remains of offerings 
found in fhe prehistoric tombs that the belief in a future 
life of those who made them was both well established 
and widely known. And if they believed in a future life 
it seems that they must of necessity have believed in a 
divine power, and to have the superstitions which take the 
place of religion among early peoples. The abominable 
practice of cannibalism which Mr. Petrie attributed to 
his “ New Race,” finds no support in the account which 
M. de Morgan has given of this people, and we agree 
with Dr. Verneau, who in discussing this subject says— 

“ Les faits allegues h 1 ’appui de cette assertion 
s’expliqueraient tout aussi bien si l’on admettait simple- 
ment un decharnement a Pair libre, precedant 
l’ensevelissement definitif.” 

Mr. Petrie’s sensational discovery therefore falls to 
the ground. 

Space will not allow us to discuss the objects which 
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M. de Morgan found in the tomb of Nakada, much less 
to refer to the interesting deductions made by M. 
Wiedemann from them ; it must suffice to say that quite 
new light is thrown upon many well-known facts, and 
that many of our preconceived notions must be aban¬ 
doned. Of special interest to the anthropologist is Dr 
Fouquet’s minute description of the skulls of the indiglnes 
of Egypt ; the careful measurements, too, will be in¬ 
valuable to him. Neither M. de Morgan nor Dr. 
Fouquet attempts to assign a date to the occupation of 
the land of Egypt by this people, and no guess is made 
at the length of its duration. 

Though M. de Morgan’s last work does much to settle 
the difficulties which his own discoveries have raised, 
many questions must, we fear, for some time remain 
open. But to him all students owe a big debt of grati¬ 
tude, both for the careful way in which he has collected 
and stated his facts, and for the zeal with which he 
carried out his excavations ; his work is of peculiar value 
from the fact that he never forgets his task as an ex¬ 
pounder of facts so far as to become an advocate. The 
mere Egyptologist would have misread the evidence of 
the prehistoric graves because he never takes the trouble 
to realise that a good Egyptologist is not necessarily a 
good archaeologist, and we must be thankful that for 
once the right work fell into the right hands. All will, 
however, regret that the French Government has 
removed M. de Morgan from Egypt to Persia, especially 
as they did so at the time when he was doing his best 
work. 


A COUNTY FLORA. 

The Flora of Berkshire. By George Claridge Druce, 

Pp. cxcix + 644. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1897.) 

[Published 1898.] 

HIS volume is worth a review, for it has merits 
found in but few “ Floras,” and failings common 
to many. 

In 1886 Mr. Druce published “A Flora of Oxford¬ 
shire ”—a flora, except for the inclusion of some account 
of the lower plants, of the very ordinary type. In his 
second flora, while omitting the lower plants except 
Characece , he introduces in his critical notes on species 
a new feature. Every variation has a claim on the 
botanist’s attention ; and where can local varieties be 
better considered than in a local flora? It is a good 
feature in the book. And, further, the mania for names 
or for giving prominence to names does not offend. 
The varieties are usually mentioned in these notes in 
a way which gives an appearance of proportion to 
the enumeration, and so do not appear—undefinable 
gradations as they often are—in series like so many 
milestones along the road. 

A county flora must always be considered from the 
dictionary standard. The main body is of necessity a 
work of reference. Viewed in this light, we find in the 
“ Flora of Berkshire ’’ merits and demerits. The division 
of the county into geographical areas is satisfactory, 
much more so than in the “ Flora of Oxfordshire,” where 
they are very unequal. In a level region, such as that 
of our Midland counties, there are no natural areas, 
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